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chariot wheels of His majesty and power can 
| drive victoriously through this earth of ours. 
This is a reality—not a picture—an idle dream 
—a circumstance that we can sit idly in our 
/homes and contemplate; these thousands of 
learth’s sons and daughters going down toa 
\living grave and we not putting forth our 
The President introduced the third topic of| hands to help them. How, he asked, is this 
the programme: How BEST TO INAUGU-| mountain to be dug up and rarted away? 
RATE AND SUSTAIN MIsston SCHOOLS. As he looked back at the economy of Divine 
BensAMIN Frankianp.—He had with | Grace and the plan laid down by the Almi ghty, 
him a Philadelphia newspaper in which ap- | Ihe believed there is a means provided for 
pears a paragraph which he would take, he | this purpose—that it is the heavenly appoint- 
might sav, as the text of his remarks, before | ed work of the Church of the Redeemer to 
reading which he wished to say that he re-| proceed with this work and to accomplish this 
garded it as one of the signs of the times,—one | mission. We present this morning the inaugu- 
of the happy circumstances of the present con | ration of these mission schools. He took a 
dition of Christianity—that the public press| retrospect of the primitive days of Christi- 
more and more recognises the claims of Re-|anity, and found, as the solution of the ques- 
ligion and of Christianity. He alluded to|tion, How is this work to be accomplished ? 
the former difficulty to find in any newspa-|that when his Redeemer was upon the earth, 
per an editorial endursing Christian action—| when He saw this reality, this fearful weight 
to find column after column devoted to re-| of sin resting upon a dying world—when He 
cords of gatherings of the character of the|saw with His all-seeing eye, and with His di- 
one here assembled. It seemed to him a fact| vine all-penetrating Spirit, that there was a 
to rejoice in, that the earnestness of our Chris-| Peter, a John, a Matthew, or any one else 
tianity has become so recognised that those | that was to be commissioned for the work,— 
who publish these papers (simply, no doubt, | He not only said to them, as He saw them at 
to give the public what the public desire to| their fishermen’s nets and in their several 
have) recognise that there is a Christian |avocations, Come and follow me, but He 
heart anda Christian mind in our country'said, Go—go into the world and do thig 
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work—preach the gospel toa dying world.|nerved in all their action, thus going forth 
He thought in the inauguration of this mission | feeling the power of the Church with and be- 
work there had been too much of men going| hind them. He cogently set forth one of the 
out, to use a very plain Western expression,| gospel plans very happily adopted by the 
“on theirown hook” —going without authority, | Society of Friends, in sending out its messen- 
without commission—except that the Almighty | gers two and two. He instanced Paul and 
has so bnrthened their souls with the terrible| Barnabas, and the Saviour’s example. There 
reality of sin, that they could not stand still| is strength in this unign; and every school 
—could not see these perishing souls without| needs, he thought, a two-fold agency,—the 
going out to try if it might be possible by the} “chief speaker,” endowed from on high with 
help of the Almighty to save them. And yet|the faculty of utterance, qualified by the 
while great good has been accomplished by| Holy Spirit to preach the gospel,—and, on 
these individual efforts, he regarded it as|the other hand, the executive faculty to 
small indeed, in comparison with what would | build up and concentrate. These two facul- 
have been done if the Church had recognised | ties are not always blended in the same in- 
its mission, and had commissioned these ear-| dividual. There is in all mission operations 
nest souls to go out with this gospel and estab-|a complete work to accomplish. It is not 
lish these mission schools and this mission | merely to pick up a soul here and there and 
work. As the reason for this, he saw this|transplant it into the Kingdom,—although 
further fact, that in this world that God had | that is the first object—but we want to plant 
created, in its physical as in its social and|a society, a family in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
religious aspects, He works by means. When | whose influence shall penetrate through these 
He wants to send the hurricane over this| Bedford Streets, these Five Points, these va- 
world of ours to purify it from its miasma,| rious reservoirs of concentrated iniquity. He 
and from those circumstances which rest| proceeded to show that to establish a mission 
with weight upon the physical system, He| school the workers needed the appliances. 
gathers the winds into those chambers up| Being now brought to the second prominent 
yonder, and He holds them there until they | matter on which he wished to speak,—that 
gather force to accomplish their mission.| every condition of life involved in itself the 
When He would restore the coast-lines that| great law of development and progress. As 





have been washed away by the action of the|soon as we begin to stand still, we die,—just 
water, He gathers the forces in the centre of| as the water begins to stagnate where there is 


the earth, and we hear the earthquake and 
the shakings of the earth which are to restore | 
those lines; and yet these forces are not again | 
felt until they have concentrated the requisite | 
amount of energy When the Almighty per- 
mits the spread of civilization over this world 
of ours; when it is His will that all these 
vast territories shall be covered over with the 
evidences of wealth and civilization,—He en- 
ables His creatures to gather together as the 
reservoirs and centres of power, of capital, 
and of enterprise necessary to carry out this 
result. But when He shows us this world of 
sin, unconverted to God, He establishes a 
Church as a reservoir, as a centre of powerful 
action; and He places within the hands of 
that Church all the power that is necessary to 
comfoit the world that is lying in sin and 
iniquity. Therefore, he recognised the Church 
as the appointed means, the reservoir of spirit- 


no current—no motion. So in the moral and 
spiritual world:no motion, nolife, no energy— 
and there begins a process of decay, and the 
living organization becomes a dead fact in 
our hands, The consequence has been that 
in all ages the Church ever had to turn from 
the great work of spreading the everlasting 
|gospel, and holding up the banner of the 
| Cross, to attend to the work that should never 
have had to be attended to—to revive and to 
|infuse a new life and energy into the body 
itself. If we are faithful to the living prin- 
ciples of the Church of Christ, we cannot be- 
|coime a dead body. If those living and eter- 
inal principles (that are eternal life every- 
| where) circulate within us, there is no need 
| of all this care and attention in regard to that 
which Christ has established, and which He 
will keep alive if we are faithful to His 
Spirit, and if we always, in humility, draw our 


| 
| 


ual life, that has been created and established | inspiration from the Cross of Calvary. But 
by the Most High, and whose streams should | we need this life and power, and to attain it 





penetrate into all the remote corners, the dark | is not a matter that requires a vast amount of 


places, the haunts of sin and iniquity. And/exertion. “I do bless our Father in heaven, 
the Church should exercise its power, and|my dear Friends,” said the speaker, “ that 
say to those who with this love of souls in| God is not very far from any one of us.” 
their hearts are moved to work in this diree-| We do not, said he, have to look into yonder 
tion: You are our servants—in the Name of| heavens—we do not have to penetrate into 
the Master we lay our hands upon you and/|the depths to find that blessed Master. He 
bid you God-speed. He thought that | very near every one of us, in the secret re 
borers in mission schools would be doub y' cesses of your heart and of my heart. H 
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queried, (not referring to our own Society |—what will be the type of the Church of the 
particularly,) what is the attitude of the|future? Looking back, he turned again to 
Church to-day--whether we are more anx-| George Fox and his times, The Lord came 
ious for the one sheep that is lost than for the | to him when these forces were the prominent 
ninety and nine safe within the f»ld. He) ones in the then professing Church of Christ. 
sometimes thought that our prayers, our earn- | The message God gave to that man was that 
est concern, the thoughts of our hearts and of the indwelling Spirit of the Almighty in 
the energies of our natures, were more ex-|the heart of man. The effect of it was to 
pended over the ninety and nine over whom | over-ride mere human systems and forms— 
the tempest and the blast are not sweeping, | to turn men from these mere fragments that 
upon whom the wild beast is not preying, than | covered Christianity to the living Spirit of 
in following the lost lambs of the fold who, .Christianity itself. And he asked, what does 
as the Saviour tells us in the parable, are the| the world want to-day, if it does not want 
objects of His most gracious care. the same message. He declared that we want 

Upon another point he wished to give some | to do away with all this ritualism and all 
expression. He believed we were teo much|mere human devices, and to come again to 
afraid to acknowledge our Christian prin-|this old issue—this first question of spiritual 
ciples—too much afraid of the effect of this|life. He did believe that there are prin- 
blessed religion upon our own hearts. He) ciples within the Society of Friends—the first 
could not understand it. No people on the) principles upon which it was established, es- 
face of the earth are ashamed of their religion | pecially that of the direct living action of the 
except Christians. He pointed to heathen | Spirit of God upon the heart of man, that fur- 
idolators—not a man, woman or child of | nish the solution of this question, and the 
them will hide their heads when they speak | only means by which these Bedford Streets 
of the doctrines of their religion. He told | and all this world of iniquity can be converted 
how they sacrifice their dearest objects, and of | to Christ. He referred to some previous ex- 
the immeasurable force in the human heart | pressions of “ throwing the responsibility upon 
that can even so overcome the love of a|God,”—quoting the words of a colored man 
mother for her offspring, as to nerve her to| about a full and literal compliance with Di- 
plunge her little one into the dark waters of| vine commands, leaving it to Him to take 
the Ganges because she supposes that her God | care of the result. He did not wish mission 
is pleased with the sacrifice. He spoke of| work performed in a sectarian spirit, and yet 
the pagan throwing himself under the chariot | he clearly showed that its right and faithful 
wheels of his supposed God ;—then turning | performance would react in great benefit to 
to our religion, which he felt was with many |the Church and in the organization of what 
too much of a mere profession, he knew of no |eould not be better called than a Society of 
other communion where the man hangs his | Friends—friends of God and friends of hu- 
head and avoids the subject of testifying in| manity—friends whose hearts are entwined 
regard to the pure and eternal principles of| together by the eternal iove of the blessed 
that religion which has revealed to him the| Master. He believed that all misgivings, 
manifestation of the Father’s presence. | whether to use this or that agency, will van- 

The speaker said much which, for the sake of| ish as the morning before the rising sun of 
condensaton, we must pass over. He referred | that Divine life which has always guided the 
to agitations across the waters—to the attempt | Church of the Redeemer, and will guide it 
to bind afresh upon the hearts of men the old| until the perfect day of God’s love shines 
fetters of Ecclesiastical domination—to the| with unclouded brightness over a redeemed 
coming down of the Lord to the church of| humanity. He assured his dear young Friends 
Notre Dame de Paris, to the conclave of| that there is but one source of inspiration from 
Bishops in Germany, and here and there a| which may enter into their souls the living 
Convent or Monastery, and pointing them, | waters that will fit them forthis work. That 
as He did with Luther, to the Bible and its| fountain is open to all—the blood of Jesus. 








central thought, justification by faith in Christ}O how it flows for humanity! How that 


nr . . . | . 
alone. This contest is coming to our shores. | cross stands erect—not in a valley, but upon 
We see the forces gathering. In the West we | a hill—so that the world may see it. And yet it 
have to meet face to face the old story—Rome 


j seems as though for a little season the wheels 
and Infidelity—Rome and political worldly lof Divine love were almost impeded. 

power uniting together and making a strange | After weighty allusion to the Kedeemer’s 
alliance between that being who calls himself| ever-living heart of love and willing soul of 
the Vicegerent of God on earth, and those | sympathy, the speaker, in conclusion, ad- 
who deny the very existence of God; these | dressed himself to our elder brethren. When 
forces uniting fur a renewed attack upon in-| Fathers in Israel had taken him by the hand, 
telligent, free, vital Christianity. The ques-| giving words of kindness and good cheer in 
tion comes—the Church cannot disregard it' Christian work, nothing could have been more 




































































































































































































































































244 FRIENDS’ 
sweet and pleasant. He thought that if in 
anything the young seemed called upon to 
do that which their elders would not exactly 
desire, it isa great deal easier to remove those 
differences, to bind the yearning hearts of the 
young to the hearts of their seniurs, by ce- 
menting both together with the love of C hrist, 
by that blessed baptism of the Holy Spirit 
that always comes down as an answer to the 
of those who are sent as leaders of 
srael and as guides of those who go out into 
the battle-field. C,let us remember those al- 
most final words of the Old Testament. that 
the Almighty would bind the hearts of the 
fathers and the children together, lest He 
come and smite the earth witha curse. There 
is no greater power—there is no perfectness 
of the Church, no deliverance from calamity 
and judgment i in this world, unless the hearts 
of the fathers and children beat as one, and 
unless our relationships, sanctified by grace, 
are made perfect in the love of our blessed 
Saviour. 

Ext Jones endorsed the allusion to George 
Fox andenlarged upon it. When our blessed 
Lord gave that very remarkable commission 
to His disciples, He commanded them to| 
preach the Word to the whole world and to 
make disciples of all people. It is very evi- 


dent that if we are to make disciples of all, 
we must go out to all people, we must go 
down to the very lowest strata of society—and 


to succeed we must go in the Spirit of our 
Master, in true Christian simplicity, with holy | 
earnestness, asking our Father in heaven to 
inspire us with zeal,energy and qualification to 
speak to those conditions of people whom we 
are called to meet. Referring to those who 
are eminently qualified to address assemblies 
of the learned, but whose words fall lifelessly 
upon a juvenile or uneducated audience, he 
was thankful that there is a wonderful adapt- 
ation to every needed work among the Lord’s 

servants : that the Good Spirit, who calls out, 
qualifies and prepares the servant for the spe- 
cial service. It is very encouraging in look- 
ing over the Society of Friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic to perceive that the 
Spirit which moved George Fox, which in- 
spired the young Parnell, the young Bur-| 
rough, Whitehead, Mary Fisher and many 
others to go forth and labor for the advance- 
ment of their Master’s cause, is warming the 
hearts of the young now-a-days—that we are | 


having now, after the lapse of more than two | 


hundred years, our Parnells, Burroughs, and 
others,—our young men and women who are 
ready to lay their all upon the altar. 


As had | 





heen intimated, they are entitled to the sym- 
pathy of the Church and should be followed 
by the prayers of the Fathers. 

He spoke understandingly, and was _pre- 
pared to enter into sympathy with these 


REVIEW. 

young persons. He had been with them in 
their work; he had stood with them where 
there was need of firm muscles and a steady 
hand,—in Smithfield, London,—where he wit- 
nessed what these workers had done in that 
poorest and most degraded part of this me- 
tropolis of the world, where an immense mass 
of humanity is brought together. He de- 
scribed the congregated misery, so great, that 
the minds attempting to measure it and the 
vastness of the work to be done, will instine- 
tively quail at even the contemplation of the 
task, not daring to go there with a measuring 
line unless the Lord go with them. Yet there 
they have brought together the children, the 

inebriate, the ignorant; the xy have instructed 
the children—they have inspired the inebri- 
ates with a living desire to amend their 
course; and, said he, they have amended. 
They have talked with the ignorant, have 
brought together hundreds of widows, and 
endeavored to dry their tears and speak words 
of comfort to them; al] this, or nearly all, 
done by members of our own 1. pies Society. 
In Stoke-Newington meeting (not a very large 
one) there are fourteen individuals who leave 
their homes at 8 o’clock or 7 o'clock in the 
morning, and go four or five miles into the 
heart of London, some as teachers in the 
Bible class, some as superintendents, some to 
address the assembly that may be gathered. 
Others go in the afternoon and others in the 
evening ou the same mission. It had been 
his privilege to go with those young persons—— 
to stand beside and give them his sympathy 
in the work; and he rejoiced in their testt- 
mony that the Lord is prospering the work. 
He told that although the work was not 
under the official care of the Yearly Meeting, 
yet that Friends of the Yearly Meetings of 
London and Ireland are now teaching be- 

tween twelve and thirteen thousand individu- 
als outside the pale of their own Society. It 
is a work worthy the recognition of any 
church. To illustrate results he took his au- 
dience to Ratcliffe meeting in London, very 
near where, in the days of Geo. Fox and of 
the persecutors, when the parents were taken 
to prison and the house was broken down, the 
children assembled on the ruins to worship 
the God of their fathers. What has been 
done there? <A _ few friends with hearts 
warmed to work for the poor, went down to 
Ratcliffe, and began by gathering some few 
children, and teaching in the house a mission 
school. He had been at the schools and at 
their worshipping assemblies, and was cer- 
tain that the work had been blessed. Sure 
he was that hundreds and thousands may be 
gathered to this Society in London, if this 
Society is disposed to shepherd the sheep who 
come asking to its fold. At another Friends’ 
First-day school he met 130 adults—young 
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men and women—whom it was Ma privilege 
to address. The meeting-house being too 
small, it was proposed to build a new one. 
Each Friend at the meeting subscribed, and 
before long the needed sum of £700 was 
raised. This was the spirit of the meeting 
there. Then he spoke of the meeting in 
Dorset, where the host of workers is accumu- 
lating, the field enlarging, and many hereto- 
fore opposed stand back and some heretofore 
backward come forward with their talents and | 
their utmost strength to aid it. One accred- 
ited minister in the north of England has 
built with his own means a large “hall, con- 
necting with it several school-rooms, where he 
meets his friends for missionary labor. He has 


associated with him another Friend (also a} 


minister.) They call in the poor, ‘i lame, 
the halt, the inebriate. At another time a 
Friend took him to a large hall that he had 
built and the rooms “he had prepared 


in furtherance of the mission work. This| 
Friend had been a member of the Church of | 


England, but had joined our Society from 
convincement of its principles, and is there tu 


work as a missionary. Other instances oc- | 


curred to him while speaking—and now, in 
reference to the work on this side the water, 
it might not become one who had been so long 
absent to say much. He rejoiced in the be- 
lief that our great and good Father in heaven 


is about to revive the work in the midst of| 


the years. He told of an incident at his own 


Quarterly Meeting the day before he left| 
home. A person with whom he had grown | 
up—over threescore years of age—who had | 


been educated in our Society, but becoming 
wayward had turned his back upon it and 
upon every thing that was religious and good 
—there renewed his former faith in Christ, 
and declared that for forty years he had never | 
attended a place of worship but to revile and | 
scoff, and to get something to say against re- 
ligion. On that occasion he said: “I dearly 
love this Soc iety; I desire its prosperity ; I 
believe I have had my sins forgiven.” Prac- 
tically he could say, I am with you. Three 
of that class travelled twelve miles to be 
present at that Quarterly Meeting. And 
Friends, (continued the speaker, ) ) if. we find 
that the breeze of Heaven is swelling out our 
sails, if we are stretching our canvass to the 
winds, let us see that there is plenty of bal- 
last in the ship, that she may ride steadily ; 
and let the man at the helm, the man at the 
mast-head, the man behind the mast and the 
man before the mast, steadily stand, each to 
his post, and listen to hear the word. The 
times may be stormy; there may be head- 
winds, there may be ‘difficult places to pass, 
but the passage is safe and sure if we keep 
the great Pilot at the helm, if we mind each 
his own proper business and do the work that | 
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|God bide us to do. 

In conclusion, he had enjoyed opportunities 
of mingling pretty largely in his own relig- 
ious Society ; he had met face to face thou- 
sands of members of the most ancient churches 
in Christendom—had watched with care the 
signs of the times—had visited in foreign 
lands the missionaries representing those dif- 
ferent religious societies, and heard from their 
own lips of the success attending their work. 
He returned to us with the conviction upon 
[his soul (and he was not without evidence in 
| the case) that to this people is committed a 
very important trust, and that we can per- 
form that mission assigned us and do the work 
committed to us in the most successful way, 
as sinful children following the Master. We 
are to go forth with a smooth stone in the 
\sling as our weapon, (no matter for Saul’s 
armor, to think of that will do us no good,) but 
| we are to go forth boldly, keeping our eyes 
| fixed on our Master. He believed that He 
is ever ready to qualify His servants for the 
kind of work to which He desires to call 
|them. He can give them the right heart and 
the sound judgment—give them places of 
labor with the heatben and in different parts 
of the harvest. Ifwe preach Christ crucified, 
thousands will hear—and we have no business 
| as the professed followers of Christ, in attempt- 
ing to preach anything else, 

[30 much space has already been given to the 
| proceedings of this morning’s session, that we re- 
|luctantly pass over the succeeding addresses, 


fraught with instruction, by Wa. H. Lapp, Geo. R. 
Burrom, &e.] 


| Fifth day, 11th mo. 18‘h.—The subject next 
| introduced was 
Home Misston Work. 

Murray Surpcey, referring to the judg- 
/ment and ability with which the Executive 
| Committee had arranged the programme, and 
to the bearing successively of the previous 
themes, said that Home Mission work had been 
placed in the central position. When the 
gospel first reached the human heart, the im- 
pulse was to take care of the salvation of our 
own souls. After we had experienced the 
peace of God, the thought that others shoul 
share it with us naturally prompted to turn 
to the welfare of those about us—to our work 
at home. Home Mission Work: consecra- 
tion, confession work! How can any under- 
take it unless they know that consecration 
which God’s holy Spirit works in the heart 
of him who is waking from sin and death 
unto holiness and life. How can we come to 
Christ except by a consecration of the heart 
to Him? How labor for Him unless we open- 
ly confess Him? With true consecration and 
hearty confession there is no point of labor 
that we may not hope to see crowned with 
success; nor is there any class that need be 
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excused—there is work for all. The labor for 
the children has been placed before us. He 
then made an appeal for the wife of the work- 
ing-man, considering her’s as the saddest lot 
of any. The working-man whose heart is un- 
touched by grace and his mind not developed 


to enjoy the pleasures of reading or menial | 


attainments, seeks for his pleasures in what 
is necessarily debasing, which draws him 
from home, lowers his standard of propriety, 
and robs his wife and children of that prec- 
ious home-love which makes life so bright and 
beautiful. This he illustrated by a fitting 
and touching anecdote, and turning to the 
women present, plead with them for the work- 
ing-woman, in which class they might find 
plenty of mission work. He asserted that 
there were many of them who had never 
heard the gospel, or been visited by professors 
of any religious belief. There are many of 
them sick at heart, sick of life, weary, ready 
to throw themselves away—yet ready to re- 
ceive the message of glad tidings that shall 
lift up the broken-hearted. He then plead 
with his brethren on behalf of the working- 
man. He held that there is no society in the 
world so capable of reaching the working-man 
as the Society of Friends. Thoroughly in- 
formed—steadfastly determined to carry out 
what they undertake— approaching these 
classes who respect you, and who consider 
this Society as the representatives of a true 
Christian life, your opportunities for labor 
are abundant. The speaker then encouraged 
all Friends to take hold of this work and 
gather in the parents. It is a great deal 
easier to stay at home, to mingle with our 
own sect, to indulge in reading books, making 
ourselves proficient in some “ ology’—but 
here is the great work of souls. Working- 
men——where are they? Not in the places of 
worship—at home, ’midst their cares and sor- 
rows, hardening their hearts daily. He then 
spoke of Mission schools and the primary duty 
of cleanliness, showing the condition of the 
new scholars and their homes, and the power- 
ful effect of the Christian religien in bright- 
ening the home and producing cleanliness— 
of the increased self-respect in those men or 
children who have clean clothes, and their 
greater readiness to gather with others in 
public worship. He devoted a little time to 


temperance teaching, which should be con: | 


nected with mission work, and, joined with 
these, to savings banks. 

After these remarks, which were designed as 
introductory, he plunged into the general sub- 
ject, the necessity of earnestness—of faithful- 
ness—never sacrificing principles to theories 
—the inestimable importance of prayer and 
going forward with sure reliance upon the 


called upon to give at the moment. Upon 
these and other points of vital import the 
speaker enlarged. The official report of the 
Conference will doubtless make amends for 
our unavoidable condensation. <A few of his 
remarks were not gathered by the reporter, 
owing to noises in the street. 

He thought the classes who are the object 
of this labor need the opportunity of watching 
over one another and of being builded up into 
a Church, and that without this we shall fail 
in what we ought to accomplish. There is a 
certain kind of teaching which they compre- 
hend—but of didactic teaching they will not 
receive a word. Combine the adults and chil- 
dren in your meetings, and expound the truth 
to them faithfully, in full belief that the Holy 
Spirit will be there and will qualify them. 
He said the people should be organized into 
a religious body. And he had faith in our 
own Society, and that its great cardinal prin- 
ciple, resting upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, is intended to adapt that Society to 
any condition of men. And under God's 
quickening and guiding, according to our 
needs, the work shall go forward in the right 
path, and we will undertake, as our own in- 
dividual duty, to gather these people into the 


Society of Friends. 


After pursuing the idea of Church organi- 
zation, he counseled, if this be found impracti- 
cable, to organize the people into bodies, to 
break these into smaller bodies, and over these 
to set some man in your midst who is spirit- 





ually minded and is most interested in them. 
This idea he had taken from William White, 
in England, who divides his First-day school 
class of perhaps 150 adults (all of them over 
14 years of age) into groups of six, eight or 
ten, selecting one to be the head of each 
group. If any absents himself, this one so 
selected visits him and inquires the cause. 
If the absence is caused by sickness, the needs 
are supplied—if by drinking, &c., he is coun- 
seled. This is asimple organization that any 
of us may bring about. ‘The fields are white 
and ready for the harvest, the cry goes up of 
souls perishing, &c., Kc. 

Grace DicKENson rejoiced to be able to 
unite with those who had spoken in regarding 
the world as the field of labor, and that the 
great salvation isin mercy offered to every one 
in this wide field. Can there be any here now 
who feel that Jesus has really forgiven their 
sins and loved them with a leve passing 
| knowledge, who do not love to carry the 
jsame glad tidings to others. It was to her 
| cause of gratitude that our heavenly Father 
permits and qualifies to be workers all who 
look to Him for the qualification. She re- 
{lated that in the middle of Ireland a Friend 





quickening grace of the Divine Spirit, and in| has gathered in one village between four and 
that Spirit giving out what the heart feels ‘five thousand persons whom he employs in 
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linen manufacture. He cares for their souls 
and bodies—he has given them comfortable 
homes, and established meetings and Bible 
classes among them. Many gladly come to 
Friends’ meeting—there are more who gather 
and talk in another meeting with the view to 
bring up and encourage one another in good 
works. In this village no intoxicating drink 
is allowed to be sold, and, as a consequence, 
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perience. Seven years ago his attention 
being attracted to a chapel in Shippen Street 
| where there was no First-day school, he and 
his wife went down and organized one, begin- 
ning with twenty-five scholars. From that 
time, every First-day, except in very warm 
weather, they have attended that mission 
school, until now their list comprises nearly 
three hundred scholars, mostly parents. At 


there is no need for any police force. There| first, many came in rags, out of cellars and 
is not one of them who cannot tell those garrets, in the most abject poverty. The ef- 
around what Jesus has done for their souls. | fect of the teaching has been that, in the first 

Jamrs C. Tuomas quoted the words of ouf’| place, they have got into better lodgings, 
Lord, “ The poor ye have always with you,” | clothed themselves better, and had themselves 
and spoke of our interesting duty to the poor | and their children cleaned up. Why it was 
—the labor not new amongst us—the results| absolutely dangerous to sit among them. 
of it notnew. He lucidly explained the free-| That is now happily altered. You may go 
dom afforded by our religious Society toevery | among them without the least fear, and a 
member to labor in the direction to which | more respectable and better attended school 
our Master points, recognising that every true|cannot be found. We have carried it on 
member has a gift bestowed by the Head of|upon Friends’ principles. The time is not 
the Church to be exercised to His glory.| occupied with singing. Every lesson in the 
No distinction in reference to the exercise of| primer and the spelling book is from the 
gifts between male and female. The Lord's} Bible. Old people who did not know a letter 
hand is believed to be as likely to be laid|when they came there, can now read the 
upon the Christian heart of a muther or sister | Scripture very well. Nothing but the Scrip- 
to speak those words of tenderness and love | tures is taught in that school, and the effect 
which shall reach the hearts of the degraded.| upon the scholars is marvelous. The Holy 
We cannot be true to our principles or to our | Spirit made use of very poor means to con- 
Master if not taking part in this great work | vince these poor people, but it is a positive 
which daily lies around and before us, as we| fact that many of them during these seven 
walk the crowded streets and lanes or the} years have passed from this world and been 
more secluded paths of the country. Every-| taken to heaven—(he had not the shadow of 
where there is labor called for—everywhere, |a doubt of it;) and they attributed their first 
everywhere souls to be saved! He believed | conversion to the effects of that school. If, 
the practical way for each to determine daily | continued the speaker, we have our sole de- 
his duty in that great mission, is to rise daily | pendence upon our Heavenly Father, He is 
from our beds with the feeling that there is|able to give us wisdom at the moment. He 
something for us to do this day for our Mas-| would encourage every one, whether living in 
ter, and to ask him for guidance in that spe-| cities or less populous neighborhoods, to go 
cial service. He enumerated various possible | forward in this work. The poor you always 
services. To the mechanic working in our) have with you, and at any time you will you 
house—the porter in our store—the person we|may do them good. It had been a great 
casually meet in the street, &c. It might be) relief to him to have some good object on a 
we should be sent like Elizabeth Fry to the | First-day afternoon. 
felon in his cell—like Peter Ball] to the thieves} Gr.bert C. Conapon spoke interestingly 
of a metropolis, &c., &c. Home mission|and at length. He related his attendance, 
work !—It is in our own houses—among our nine years ago, at the first Friends’ meeting 
children—in our own circles—among our own | held in Bedford Street. In reterence to the 
friends whom we love—among all those with | various divisioas of home and foreign mis- 
whom we are thrown in contact. It is es-|sions, the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
pecially to those whom we know to be in| committed to the Society of Friends, contains 
sickness and suffering. None can excuse our-| ample provision, under the outpourings of 
selves because we have not the poor always | the Holy Spirit, to carry out the good pleas- 
with us. Though we cannot break our box|ure of that great Missionary of all mission- 
of costly ointment and pour it on the Master’s | aries, that holy Worker, true God and perfect 
feet, nor wash them with the tears that flow| man, who came to seek and save that which 
from our eyes, yet, as we remember His mercy | was lost, and who did not seek only the select 
and tenderness, we can go and do His work | ones,—the chosen few,—but went with pub- 
among those to whom he sends us. licans and sinners, &e. Kc. 

Joun M. WuirAatt, after preliminary re-| Davin B. Urpecrarr endorsed and en- 
marks, illustrated his idea respecting the work | larged upon the sentiments of several previous 
of mission schools by a page from his own ex-! speakers, swelling the current of testimony 
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in favor of this department of Christian ser- 
vice. 

SrarrorD ALLEN, of Loadon, being unex- 
pectedly called upon by the President, re- 
sponded with a hearty desire to strengthen 
the concern of the Conference. Noticing the 
large interest manifested towards the children | 
of our own Society, he explained that in 
Great Britain their First-day school mission 
extends to the children of the poor, those of 
our own members being pretty much pro- 
vided for by boarding-school appliances. They 
have in England and Ireland about 14,000 
Friends, and they have under their care about | 
12,000 children [not Friends, as we understood | 
him.] His friend Eli Jones had said almost 
every thing that he wished to say. 

Joux Hexry Dover ass.—This, indeed, 
the great mission of the Church—to eather 
souls into the Kingdom of Christ on earth, 
that they may be prepared for death and for 
the Kingdom to come. He had never yet 
been able to be the humble instrument in the 
Lord’s hand for the salvation of a soul ex- 
cept when he realized in working with that 
soul, or with those souls to whom he was sent, | 
the feeling that he was a poor sinner saved by | 
grace. The tongue cannot express the sweet 
joy and peace of a soul in its earliest lov 
nor that of a soul which, after years of relig-| 
ious experience, attains to that state in which 


it may be qualified to bring souls to Christ. | 
He repeated that he had never been able to 
gather a soul to Christ, except when he was 
enabled to realize as though it were but yes- 


terday, when God for Christ’s sake had [bro- 
ken] his heart—when he remembered the 
wormwood and the gall and myrrh—when 
he remembered the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit—when he felt condemnation pressing 
upon him the wrath of Giod—that Justice had 
pronounced sentence against him. -It had 
been under circumstances like these, as though 
it were but a moment past that he had just 
stepped out of the horrible pit—out of the 
jaws of death,—and had grasped as for the first 
time his Redeemer’ s strong arm. With a 
heart like that he had not experienced diffi- 
culty in reaching and bringing souls to Christ. 
He offered, then, this exhortation—do not for- 
sake your first love. Let it abide with us 
day by day ; and let us be like the old Friend 
who went into the prison where was confined 
a man under sentence of death — hard, 
dark, and supposed by his chaplain to be im- 
penitent. This old man, with his counte- 
nance made placid by the love of Christ in 
his soul, sits down on the cold stone beside 
the doomed man, and reaching out his hand, 
from a heart filled with warm emotion, takes 
him by the hand, and, from the stan: d-point 
he [the speaker] had just suggested, makes this 


| enter. 





remark: “ What a great mercy it was that 
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Jesus Christ should come into the world and 
suffer and die for such poor sinners as I and 
thou are.” The prisoner was reached—bro- 
ken down—a changed man from that mo- 
ment. He found peace. He said to his 
chaplain afterwards: “It was that I that 
killed me.” J. H. D. thought that Peter 
had the same thing in view in what he said of 
the Gentiles having privileges under the Gos- 
pel equal to those of the Jews. He stood up 
boldly under a sense of what God had done 
for him, and what he was without Christ, and 
said: “ We believe that by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved even as 
they.” He did not say, as we should sup- 
pose a favored people ( (perhaps like our- 
selves) would say,—* We believe that by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ those poor 
miserable Gentiles will be saved as we are 
saved.” No—but he reverses it that they 
may see where they stand. He presented a 
practical thought in answer to the questions 
rising as to what we shall do with these peo- 
ple who have been gathered: and the hearts 
had been revived and warmed of those who 
|had been instrumental in their conversion. 
He spoke especially of the country places. 
Why, open rooms, and with faith in the Church 


e, | of Christ and the appliances thereof, take 


them in. No church on earth can be that 
living representative of its blessed Head that 
it should be, and grow and prosper in vital 
religion, that is not gathering to Christ. We 
see how it was after the conversion of Paul : 
throughout all Judea home missions multi- 
plied, and many were edified and led to walk 
in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Repecca Cours, with much emotion 
expressed thanksgiving and praise to God 
that she was permitted to see this Confer- 
ence in this house, where, in her youth, 
she was received a member of the Relig: 
ious Society of Friends, and where, in years 
long gone by, she, with a beloved son who now 
sleeps in Jesus, had a First-day school. 
She related various incidents within the scope 
of Christian mission work. In conclusion, 
she wished to impress upon the Conference 
that the secret of success is prayer. Let us 
be a prayerful people. God grant that every 
heart may be touched with the quickening 
power of the Holy Spirit. May we go home 
having experienced the new birth unto holi- 
ness, with a living faith in Christ, and resolve 
with His grace to walk in that way, that leads 
to the pear! gates of the heavenly city through 
which nothing that is impure or unholy can 

(To be concluded.) 
=e 

“Joun Bunyan was once asked a ques- 
tion about heaven which he could not answer 
because the matter was not revealed in the 
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Scriptures: he advised the inquirer to live a| Tue Lare Conrerence.—It is believed 
holy lite and go and see.” | that the prolonged report is acceptable to our 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | readers. The themes discussed, and the mode 


: ——J/of treating them, afford sufficient variety, 
PRILADELPHIA, TWELPTH MONTH 11, 1000. }embody much thought, and are profitably 


x ae == 


A Serious Dress.—A Governmental of. | suggestive. In the free comparison of views 
ficial of a distant nation became interested in| by the different speakers, with a sincere aim 
Friends and their principles and in the at- | to arrive at just conclusions and the best 
teudance of their meetings. But he grieved | modes of action, it cannot be needful to say 
to notice, in many of the younger memberss that we do not unqualifiedly endorse every 
the absence of what he called a serious dreas, | shade of thought. The speakers themselves 





This is a copious subject, but the present de- undoubtedly had their views in some degree 


sign is merely to call attention to the signifi- modified, as men and women of large exper!- 


cant and suggestive words of a stranger who | ence followed each other in rapid succession. 


expected to find in the children of persons Let the extempore utterances be read, not for 


“professing godliness” the character of ap- | verbal and captious criticism, but with a 
parel indicated as becoming by the great | large-hearted appreciation of their Christian 
bearing and proper intent. 

minded, the tyranny of Fashion is intolerable, As it is expected that a fuller and official 
and gravity, moderation ard simplicity of at- | report will be issued, it seemed appropriate 
tire are congenial and desirable. The views | to condense and omit much that was replete 
upon this subject of Mary Fletcher and other | with edification. It was perhaps better to 
pious Methodists have been laid before the| omit a number of addresses than to render 
readers of the Review. The estimable writer | too meagre others which it was attempted to 
of The History of the Moravian Church in | present. In what is yet to appear, still severer 
Philadelphia, deplores the departure of his as- | curtailment may be found necessary. Mean- 


Apostle. To those who truly are spiritually- 


sociates from their primitive simplicity, and | while a number of contributions, both original 
and selected, are unavoidably crowded out. 


ulna 
. aay Mowey recetvep for Education in Tennessee, (as 
ard for a dress pattern, our answer is in the | stated page 202,) $5.00, 5.00, 5.00, 3.00, 1.00. 
negative. Weare far from advocating sump- : ae ol 

. cae . ca os Pror. Tuos. Caase’s Appress on First day Schools 
tuary laws, preferring that in Christian mod-| for Friends has been printed in tract form, and is 


eration we should be a law unto ourselves,—| for sale by Henry C. Russell, No. 109 N. Tenth St., 
Philada. Price 3 cts. each, or $2.00 per 100 copies. 
| If sent by mail, the postage to be added to above prices. 


puints to the Friends as an example. If it 


be asked whether we have a Procrustean stand- 


whilst we regret every tendency to drift into 
worldliness, on the part of those whom He) ——————$—— 
who was separate from sinners has chosen out | MARRIED, 


‘ ° iri ing se, Smithfield, Ohio, on 
of the world. It is a great privilege | At Friends’ Meeting-house, Smi . ; 
. . oe B a P ‘ vilege we be the 27th of Tenth month, 1869, Joun Cowortt, ef 
free from the trammels of fashion, and it is Champaign Co., Ohio, to Exgasor H. Crew, of the 


easier to put them on than to lay them aside. , former place. 
The encroachments of worldliness come 7 


0 — 


DIED. 
almost imperceptible gradations. Our Sa-| ALLEN.—In Osawatomie, Kansas, on the 11th of 
° . . . * iv s¢ avi f avi 
viour prayed for His disciples, not that they | Tenth month, 1869, David Allen, son of David and 
p , ’ | Eunice Allen, aged 19 years and 8 months. 
should be taken out of the world, but pre-| GRIFFEN.—At the residence of her mother Phebe 
served from its evil—a fitting prayer for us to | @riffen, in Clinton, Dutchess Co., N. ¥., on the are 
> 7 . |of Fourth month, 1869, Mary D. Griffen, aged 57 
offer, on account of ourselves and those for| years. She was a useful and valued member of 
whom we yearn. How desirable is it that| Creek Particular and Stanford Monthly Meeting, 
s and an exawple through life of Christian simplicity, 
5 being from conviction a firm adherent to the doc 
for in the Lord, should seek to put on Christ, | trines and testimonies of our religious Society. She 
was called to endure much bodily suffering, which 
” she was enabled to bear with patience and resigna- 
may be our Righteousness, and clothe His | tion, expressing near the close a confident hope of 
creatures . aw aut s : | acceptance, 
' at ires, who can have no merit but in Hin, | WEESNER.—On the 10th of Seventh mo., 1869, 
with His own spotless robe. | near Chester, Ind., Michael Weesner, in the Slst 


those who, by the Church, are earnestly longed 


that the sinless One who became sin for us 
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year of his age; a valuable member and Elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. During a confinement of 
nearly 7 years, he evinced patient resignation, 
often saying that he felt no condemnation, but was 
made to rejoice in his affliction. His dying hour 
was marked with sweet serenity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESIDENT GRANT ON THE INDIAN QUES- 
TION.—We take the earliest opportunity to 
present the appended extract from the first 
annual message of President Grant, read be- 
fore both houses of Congress on the 6th inst. 
A valued Friend writes: 


“His continued confidence in the ‘new 
policy’ of treating the uncivilized Indians of 
the country as ‘ wards of the nation,’ entitled 
to its faithful guardianship, is indeed com- 
forting ; and the official declaration to all the 
world that the result of giving the manage- 
ment of a few reservations to members of our 
religious Society, and ‘throwing the burden 
of the selection of agents upon the Society 
itself,’ ‘has [thus far] proven most satisfactory,’ 
should be a fresh incentive to us all, and es 
pecially to such as have been selected to con- 
duct this responsible work, to labor earnestly 
and faithfully, asthe Lord conferreth strength, 
for the immediate Christianization and early 
civilization of those entrusted to our care. 

“His recommendations that the Indians, 
as soon as fitted for it, should occupy their 
lands in severalty, and set up territorial gov- 
ernments for their own protection, are prac- 
tical, judicious, and timely.” 


The President says: 


From the foundation of the government to the 
present time, the management of the original in- 
habitants of this continent, the Indians, has been a 
subject of embarrassment and expense, and has 
been attended with continuous robberies, murders 
and wars. From my own experience upon the 
frontiers in Indian countries, I do not hold either 
legislation or the conduct of the whites who come 
most in contact with the Indian blameless for these 
hostilities. The past, however, cannot be undone, 
and the question must be met as we now find it. 

I have attempted a new policy towards these 
wards of the nation (they cannot be regarded in 
any other light than wards), with fair results, so 
far as tried, and which I hope will be attended ul- 
timately with great success. The Society of Friends 
is well known as having succeeded in living in 
peace with the Indians in the early settlement of 
Pennsylvania, while their white neighbors of other 
sects in other sections were constantly embroiled. 
They were also known for their opposition to all 
strife, violence and war, and are generally noted 
for their strict integrity and fair dealings. These 
considerations induced me to give the management 
of a few reservations of Indians to them, and to 


the Society itself. The result has proven most 
satisfactory. 


It will be found more fully set forth in the report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. For Super- 








intendents and Indian Agents not in the reserva- 
tions, officers of the army were selected. The rea- 
sons for this are numerous. Where Indian agents 
are sent, there or near there troops must be sent 
also. The agent and the commander of the troops 
are independent of each other, and are sul ject to 
orders from different departments of the Govern- 
ment. The army officer holds a position for life; 
the agent, at the will of the President. The former 
is personally interested in living in harmony with 
the Indian, and im establishing a permanent peace, 
to the end that some portion of his life may be 
spent within the limits of civilized society; the 
latter has no such personal interest. Another rea- 
son is an economic one, and still another, the hold 
which the government has upon a life-officer to se- 
eure a faithful discharge of his duties in carrying 
out a given policy. The building of railroads, and 
the access thereby given to al! the agricultural and 
mineral regions of the country, is rapidly bringing 
civilized settlements into contact with all the tribes 
of Indians. No matter what ought to be the rela- 
tions petween such settlements and the aborigines, 
the fact is that they do not harmonize well, and 
one or the other has to give way inthe end. A 
system which looks to the extinction of a race is 
too horrible for a nation to adopt without entailing 
upon itself the wrath of all Christendom, and en- 
gendering in the citizen a disregard for human life 
and the rights of others, dangerous to society. I see 
no substitute for such a system except in placing 
all the Indians on large reservations as rapidly as 
can be done, and giving them absolute protection 
there. As soon as they are fitted for it, they 
should be induced to take their jlands in severalty 


|} and to set up territorial government for their own 


protection. For full details on this subject, | call 
attention to the reports of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
CONSCIENCE : OUR OWN AND OTHER MEN’B, 
Corinthians, viii., ix. and x. 
BY THOMAS HODGKIN. 

No true Christian man will ever be dis- 
posed to undervalue the blessing of a good 
conscience healthily discharging its functions 
in his moral and spiritual being. 

He knows something on the one hand of 
the miserable estate of those in whom con- 
science, “ seared as it were with a hot iron,” 
has ceased to perform her office, who are free 
with an evil freedom, since conscience, the 
witness for God in their souls, has been bribed 
or terrified into silence and will cause them no 
pain, however great may be their deviations 
trom the path of holiness and truth. And, 
on the other hand, it may be that he knows 
something of another danger—always far 
less prevalent than the former, and in our 
day less prevalent than ever, but still a real 
danger—the tendency to a morbid conscien- 
tiousness. There is a state of mind, or per- 
haps I should rather say of body, in which a 
truly devout and God-fearing man may find 
himself haunted by all manner of doubts and 


scruples about things in themselves abso- 
throw the burden of the selection of agents upon 


| lutely indifferent. He can hardly walk down 


one side of a street without vexing himself 
with the question, “ Was it his duty to have 
taken the other?” : imaginations of duties un- 
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performed or of warnings neglected ‘begin to 
crowd upon his ‘spirit. Conscience, which 
ought to be simply a witness for God, sets up 
for a ruler on its own account, and proves a 
most insufferable tyrant ; and unless medical 
skill can relieve his body and Christian com- 
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might leave all the rest of the law of Moses 
on one side. 

But then in the practical working out of 
these precepts, continual difficulties arose on 
ithe question, “what are meats offered to 
idols,” within the purview of this command- 


mon-sense dispel his scruples, Reason herself|ment? In a city like Athens or Corinth for 


too often gives way under the intolerable 
yoke. I have seen this phase of mental dis- 
ease described as “ Neuralgia of the Con- 
science,” and I think the term well illustrates 
the species of spiritual torture induced by it. 


example, “ wholly given over to idolatry,” 
almost every banquet would be more or less 
| sacrificial in its character. Nay, the chances 
would be great that of the meat exposed for 
|sale in the public market the largest part had 


I repeat that I do not think that the bias 6f| been cut from consecrated victims which had 


our generation lies towards this err>r; still it 
does exist, and we should ask the help of 
God’s grace to keep us free from this per- 
version of the testimony of His witness, as 
well as from the other. 

Since these things are so, the earnest Chris- 
tian will, as I before said, most gratefully 
thank God for the possession of a conscience 
delicate and yet strong, quick of understanding 


in the fear of the Lord, yet not captious and | 


impracticable; condemning at once wrong 
things, and warning him before he begins to 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God, yet not con- 
tinually suggesting actions or refusals to act, 
none of which he can explain, I do not say to 
the world, but to brethren in Christ whom he 
believes to be journeying towards the same 
heavenly country. 

It may be said then, supposing a man to 
have such a strong and healthy conscience, 
he has nothing to do, so far as his spiritual 
life is concerned, but to obey its injunctions. 
The apparent paradox disclosed by several 


'received the death-blow from the priest of 
| Juno, or Pallas, or Apollo, or some other of 
the imaginary inhabitants of Olympus, and 
had been taken from the very shrine of the 
false divinity by the butcher whose business 
‘it was to cut it up into portions, so much for 
| the eacrificing feasters, so much for sale in the 
| shambles, 

Now was it the duty of a Christian man 
| (some thought it was) to go questioning and 
prying about the marketplace, “ Has this 
|been offered in sacrifice to Jove?” “Are 
| you quite certain that that is not part of the 
| victim slain in honor of Ceres?” and so on, 
asking perhaps a hundred questions before he 
‘could buy one joint of meat—exposing him- 
| self to the derision of all the rest of the mar- 
keters, who would probably suppose him to 
| be moon-stricken, and, what was of more im- 
| portance, bringing the names of these false 
gods into a prominence, and by his very seru- 
ples attributing to them a reality which in 
that decaying age of heathenism they could 





chapters of the 1st Corinthians is, that this is| not otherwise have possessed ? 


not all which the Christian believer has to do. 
In some, in many cases, he has also to con: 


Others of the Corinthian Christians said, 
“No: we do not reverence Mars or Venus. 


sider “ what approves itself as right to other| We know that they have no existence, and 


men’s consciences,” 


To show how this may come to pass, we| in worship to their statues. 


no imperial edict shal! make us bow the knee 
But as they are 


cannot do better than consider the actual cir-| impotent to bless so are they also to curse. 
cumstances under which St. Paul’s advice|The meat which has been killed before their 


was given to the Corinthian Church. 

Some men had endeavored to enforce upon 
the Christian converts from heathenism the 
necessity of an entire compliance with every 
jot and tittle of the law of Moses, They were | 
to be Jews, Proselytes of the Gate, only be- 
lieving in a Messiah who had come—not 
looking for one who was still to come—and 


Against this invasion of the liberty which is 
in Christ, Paul and Barnabas had zealously 
protested, and the result of their protest had 
been the well-known decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv.) declaring that—in ad- 
dition of course to the ordinarily accepted 
moral law of the Gentiles—the new converts 
should only be bound to abstain from meats 


; aa 

submitting themselves to his government. | still unconverted friend, to accept of his hos- ie 
> 
7 
>| 


shrines is none the better and none the worse 
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offered to idols and from blood ‘and from 


things strangled and from fornication, and’ 


for that unmeaning ceremony. Weshall not : i 
eat it because it has been offered in sacrifice ; 
to idols, and we shall not leave it uneaten for 
that reason. It is a matter wholly indifferent ah 
tous. Nay, so far do we carry our utter dis- 
regard of the idol one way or another, that we 
should not object, if bldden to a feast by a 



































pitality, although it might be given within . 
the walls of Jupiter’s temple and under the it 
shadow of his statue.” if 

These wide differences of opinion elicit 
from St. Paul the statement of one broad and 
simple rule, “ Christian liberty bounded by 
Christian edification.” 

He says to the weak brethren, “ Eat freely 
whatever is exposed for sale in the public : 
markets, not asking any questions for con- 
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He knew that the actual con- 
test with clear and manifest present evil af- 
fords quite enough scope for the energies of 
the soul, without huntihg back over the rec- 
ords of the past to see whether a thing now 
indifferent was once stained with idolatry or 
crime. He clearly hereby discourages what 
may be called the microscopical style of scru- 
ple; that conscientiousness which is always 
laboring with perverted ingenuity to discover 
some trace of evil, deposited perhaps ages 


science’ sake.” 


ago, in a custom ora word which Christian | 


common-sense would propounce to present ap- 
prehension harmless. 

But, says the Apostle, should a 
Christian who strongly puts this 


scruple 
against idol-offered meats be sitting 


by thee 


at a feast, and should he happen to know that | 
a particular joint has this history belonging | 
to it—should he point it out to thee and say, | 


“This has been offered to an idol,” then eat it 
not, for conscience’ sake. “But my con- 
science,” thou wilt say, “is not wounded by 
eating.” 


science, but of his.” “But why should my 


liberty be judged by another man’s conscience? | 
If I by grace be a partaker, why should I be) 


evil spoken of for that over which I give 
thanks?” To this the Apostle’s answer is 
short and simple, “Whether ye eat, or whether 
ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” and the inference is obvious, 
(particularly when we compare this passage 
with viii. 9-12,) if thou preferrest the mere 
gratification of thy appetite to the wound 
which thou art evidently causing to thy broth- 
er’s weaker conscience, thou art not “ 
to the glory of God.” 
(To be concluded.) 


ninencthtlibbenteliis 
THE KING AND THE SCOTCH COOK. 

The Earl of Rochester being in company 
with King Charles II., his queen, chaplain, 
and some ministers of state, after they had 
been discoursing on business, the king sud- 
denlv exclaimed, “ Let our thoughts be un- 
bended from the cares of state, and give us a 
generous glass of wine, that cheereth, as the 
Scripture saith, both God and man.” 
queen, hearing this, modestly said she thought 
there could be no such text in the Bible; and 
that the idea was little less than blasphemy. 
The King replied, he was not prepared to 
turn to the chapter and verse; but he was 
sure he had met it in his Scripture reading. 
The chaplain was applied to, and he was of 
the same opinion as the queen. 

Rochester suspecting the king to be right, 
and being no friend to the clergy, slipped out 
of the room, to inquire among the servants 
for a Bible. The servants named David, the 
Scotch cook, who, they said, always carried a 
Bible about him. David being called, recol- 


brother | 
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lected the text, and where to find it. Ro- 
chester told David to be in waiting, and re- 
turned to the king. 

The text was still the topic of conversation, 
Rochester proposed to call in David, who, he 
said, was well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
David was called, and, being asked the ques- 
|tion, produced his Bible and read the text; 
‘it was from the parable of the trees in the 
wood going forth to appoint a king over them 
| —Judges, 9th chapter and 13th verse: “ And 
the vine said unto them, shall I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man, and go to 
be promoted over the trees?” The king 
smiled, the queen asked pardon, and the 





“T am not speaking of thy con-| 


eating | 


The | 


chaplain blushed. Rochester asked this 
‘doctor of divinity if he could interpret the 
text now it was produced? The chaplain was 
mute; the earl therefore applied to David for 
the exposition. The cook immediately re- 
plied, “ How much wine cheereth a man, 
(looking Rochester full in the face,) your 
lordship knoweth ; (no doubt David had seen 
him fou’ (tipsy) or daft, as we say in Scotland, 
often ;) and, that it cheereth God, I beg leave 
to say, that under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation there were meat offerings and drink 
offerings—the latter consisted of wine, which 
was typical of the blood of the Mediater, 
| which by a metaphor, was said to cheer God, 
as he was well pleased in the way of salvation 
|that he had appointed; whereby his justice 
|was satisfied, his law fulfilled, his mercy 
reigned, his grace triumphed, all his perfec- 
| tions harmonised, the sinner saved, and God 
in Christ glorified.” 

The king looked astonished, the queen shed 
tears, the chaplain looked confounded, and 
| Rochester applauded. After some very severe 
| reflections upon the doctor, Rochester gravely 
| moved that his majesty would be pleased to 
‘send the chaplain into the kitchen to turn 
|cook, and that he would make his cook his 


| chaplain.—Serap Book. 


-——- - 


VOICES OF GRACE, 


| 
| 


| It is marvellous and beautiful to observe 
‘how various are the voices of free grace. 
“T am thirsty,” says one. “Come to the 
waters,” she cries. 

“Tam hungry,” says another. “Then eat 
ye that which is good,” she says, “and let 
| your soul delight itself in fatness.” 

“ But I am poor, and have nothing to buy 
with.” “Come buy wine and milk without 
/money and without price.” 

“We are weary,” sigh the laborers in the 
sun-beaten fields, “Come unto Me,” breathes 
her answer, like a breeze from the waters, 
and [ will give you rest.” 

“Cast thy burdens on the Lord, and He 
will sustain thee,” she whispers to the pilgrim 
|ready to faint on the highway. 
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“Behold the fountain,” she cries to the | There, in the hithe rto rough and irregular 
guilty ; “the fountain opened for sin and un- | ceiling, rises a dome cut out of the solid rock, 
cleanliness.” — Exchange. | beautifully fluted and fresecoed in grac -eful 

anne | forms in ‘monochromatic, to the height of 

ee eee ee | more than twenty feet. Then throwing down 
FEB BARMOSE CAVE. [the paper, it falls in the mass of solid “black- 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. ness, and reveals the wild character of this 
ee strange pitfall. It is called the side-sadd/e 

We will now go back to the Main Cave, pit, from its resemblance in form to that ar- 
and follow it about half a mile further to the| ticle. We pass by with a decided partiality 
Giant's Coffin. A huge rock, about forty feet | forthe oppositesideof thecave, cautiously step- 
long, has been detached from the side of the ping over crevices that break almost across 
cave by some of the mighty convulsions thett | the gallery, and shrinking involuntarily from 
have played through these sporting-grounds | the very thoughts of the possible effects of a 
of the marvellous and the wonderful. When single mis-step. 
the party stand on the opposite side of the| A few rods further and we turn to the 
cave, and hold their lamps down at arm’s| right, down a very steep flight of steps that 
length, the shadows of the rocky platform on | descend into a narrow gorge called the Laby- 
which it lies, form a straight line a few feet! rinth. about forty feet deep, and just wide 
below the upper edge, and it comes out in the enough for one to pass; very crooked, and 
most perfect figure of a coffin. And that pon-| with most elaborate ornaments on the lofty 
derous limestone sarcophagus, the chance pro-| walls and thread-like ceiling. Climbing an- 
duction of Nature’s ; mighty energies, lies there | other stairway, and descending yet another, 
in the silence and gloom of this Plutonian| the foot-path suddenly ends at a hole in the 
vault as age after age rolls by, in striking | rock, a foot or two above the ground. This 
harmony with the solemn thoughts that oc-|is the window of Gorin’s Dome. Here the 
cupy the contemplative mind while rambling | guide leaves you, and disappears through a 
along these corridors of eternity. | narrow crevice, telling you to look through 

At the foot of the coffin a narrow gorge in| the window when he calls, Whilst aw: liting 
the rock leads behind it, through which we| his call, you impatiently look in ; you strain 
must squeeze our way, now stumbling over your eyes to pierce the palpable obscure: you 
stones that cover the narrow path, and now peer about from side to side, vainly endeayor- 
stooping to pass under some mighty rock that, | ing to catch the faintest idea of what strange 
like the portals of a modern bar-toom, hangs |scene may await you, with a vague impres- 
all too low for an upright man to walk be-| sion, however, that the darkness is about to 
neath its relentless arch. Following a wind-| yield up one of its richest treasures. 
ing tortuous passage, we descend a stairway| Then you hear the voice of the guide, far 
called the “ Steeps of Time,” and along inex-| to the right, —far above you. Turning to fol- 
plicable complications, till finally a solemn | low his voice with the eve, you see the glim- 
warning is given by the guide, that we are| mer of his lamp in.the crevices of the ever- 
approaching a scene of no little danger.| lasting rock more than a hundred feet away. 
Will any one doubt that, under these cireum-| You are struck dumb with amazement. In 
stances, this warning from one of Afric’s| an instant the bright light of a strong illumi- 
tawny sons is most carefully heeded? A |nation flashes out in the murky darkness. 
pit is announced, just before us on the right:|} Then a ery of astonishment bursts from your 
a pit, sixty feet in depth. A pit in these re- lips, That flash of light has revealed a glory 
gions of darkness, of solitude, and silence, is | you never dreamed of till now. You are look- 
no matter of merriment. You may rest as-| ing into a vast apartment two hundred feet in 
sured that every one watches his footsteps, | height, rock-ribbed and groined with curious 
and the lamps are carefully handled. The|and fantastic ornaments. You look down 
music of the party is suddenly hushed, their | eighty feet to the rocky floor below; you look 
buoyant hilarity is all forgotten, and while|up one hundred and twenty feet to that 
no one will confess to any emotion, a thrill of| strange and wondrous arch above. You in- 
apprehension darts through every bosom. | stine tively draw back,—you are hanging over 

Then the guide, leading the long procession, | the fearful abyss, with perpendicular ‘walls 
suddenly stops where some timbers are thrown | below,—but the surpassing glory of the scene 
across a black and terrible vacuity. Placing | compels you to look again. 
the party carefully around the edge of the| Fer a few brief moments, that light sheds 
fearful abyss, he lights a paper which has | down its dazzling unearthly lustre, revealing 
been soaked in oil;—and this is the famous | the roe ky arch above, in all its savage gran- 
Bengal light of whic h the sensational visitor | deur, in all its exquisite beauty. The oppo- 
has so much to say ;—and holding it above | site side of the dome consists of a mighty cur- 
his head, calls out to the party, “ Look aloft.” ' tain of adamantine rock, swinging down from 
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the very crown of that lofty ‘ich like a piece 


RE-UNION, 


of exquisite tapestry w rought with the most | “ When shall I arise, and the night be gone ?”—Jos. 


delicate fiigures in filigree work, and curving | 
hitherwards till its folds seem to come almost 
within reach: then sweeping round again to 
the left in darkness deeper and more appal- 


ling by the strong contrast with the transient | 
That curtain is strangely | 
iilusive in the glow of that flickering flame. | 
Is it stirred by some power of enchantment? | 
Does it wave to and fro, to the impulse of 
Although you | 


glory y ‘of the scene. 


some imperceptible breeze ? 
know it is of solid rock, you can scarcely dis- 
pel the illusion that it is swinging and sway- 
ing to the rhythm of your own emotions. 

But look again. 
his taper half away, flings it down the deep 
abyss. Sailing, waving, flickering, it drops 
slowly and solemnly into that bed of do 
ness, carrying with it glory and radiance, 
and lighting up the floor of that mighty 
apartment with a fleeting flash of unwonted 
splendor. The shadows of that wonderful 
curtain of limestone now fall upward on the 
ceiling above, obscuring its beautiful fretwork, 
and shading its elegant tracery. Now the 
light burns dimmer; you gaze with feverish 
anxiety to catch the last faint flash of the de- 
parting glory. 
gone: that curtain which you never saw ap- 
proached before, is fading from your view; 
the flame quivers for an instant, throwing out 


a faint halo, like the glow of a planetary ne- 
bula in the blackness of a midnight sky, and | 
then—itisgone. Darkness—deep, dense dark- 
ness :—a darkness like the shadow of Ob- 
livion—has closed upon the beautiful scene. 


Sadly you withdraw from the window, 
only two can look at once, 
necessity give way to the bs alance of the party. 
The same scene is enacted again : but the two 
heads fill the wiadow, and you only catch 
slight glimpses by peeping over their shoul- 
ders. 

(To be continued.) 

icntictceplllibeiaolpndiann 

For Friends’ Review. 

FRIENDS. 
Joun xv. 14, 15. 


In blood of martyrs, and in strong men’s tears 
Wrung out in dungeons, have they writ their creed ; 
In deep soul-plungings, where weak bumaun fears 
Find every help, save God’s, a broken reed ; 
Christ, as of old, Himself this flock would lead, 
And therefore doth the angry world despise ; 


| The loved aud cherish’d leave us. 


The guide, having burned | 


The vastness of the hall is| 


for | 
and you must of 


| Tuou wilt not sever us, O Lord our God, 

In thy blest mansions. On earth’s dreary sod 
Our hearts are torn with partings. One by one 
Every stone 
The cold, damp cemetery holds. is faced 

With lines that find their parallels deep traced 
Within our souls. Thus works Thy chisel, Lord, 
In strokes severe. Yet be Thy name adored 

For all Thy dealings! In Thy purpose deep 

A blessing lies, unscann’d by us who weep, 

Amid these shadows. Night will soon be past— 
The cloudy night of time that ends at last 

In heavens’s bright morning. Yet a little while, 
And we shall greet that blissful morning’s smile 
With hallelnjals. Then Thy love’s deep thought 
Shall be unfolded. All Thy blood has bought 
Shall come with Thee ; and each we loved and knew, 
And mourn’d for here, sball rise upon our view 


In brighter, lovelier form—akin to Thine— 


Thy work, Lord Jesus !—perfect, pure, divine !— 


| Thus re-united, through eternal days 
| Our joy shall be Zhyse f—our theme Thy praise ! 


—Lecvflet. 


~~ — 
THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 

“Dixon ” writing to the Boston Advertiser 
of the big trees of California, says: 

We had a mile of yood road, then a hard 
climb of two and a half miles with an ascent of 
1,500 feet, then « mile and more over the roll- 
ing summits. It was nearly three hours of 
delight—winding about picturcsquely on the 


-|mountain side, riding among firs and pines 


and spruces and cedars ranging up to diame- 
ters of ten and twelve feet, coming every mo- 
ment into sight of new beauty of wildness and 
wild verdure, the blood in our veins quickened 
with long expectation, life joyously intensified 
with the sweet and invigorating air one gets 
allalong this coast. 

The trees were at first a disappointment,— 
I believe we all said that. They did not seem 
so large as our imaginations had fashioned, 
When we clambered upon the Fallen Mon- 
arch and found that fourteen of us, men and 
women, could stand side by side across his old 
body twenty feet from the roots, then we be- 
gan to say to each other that it was a good 
deal of a tree after all. Fifty-four paces from 
the root that trunk is burned off, and there it 
is seven feet in diameter,—162 feet from the 
ground as the tree stood. Then we puta cord 
about one of the smaller trees, and measured 
the cord,—finding a circumference of 66 feet 
breast-high from the ground. We got over 
our disappointment soon enough, and owned 
that we saw with dull eyes at the beginning, 


7 


This grove, like the other, lies along the 
slopes on either side of a little stream. It con- 
tains 567 trees, great and small, and is at an 
elevation of 5,500 feet above the sea. The 
highest tree is 272 feet—50 below the tallest 
of the Calaveras grove. Fire has made sad 
ravage here—many of the trees are much 
charred near the ground, and some of them 


But, ye who love your risen Lord indeed, 

Be not these meek ones crownless in your eyes ! 

No false vagary of Philosophy, 

No superstitious flattery of the brain, 

Misleads their steps ; one only Light they gee, 

Guide without fault, their ransom’d heaven to gain. 

‘* Ye are my friends, if ye obey my voice.”’ 

Would that all souls might in that name rejoice. 
H. H. 
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are almost half burned away. The largest! 
measurement one can now make is 925 feet, 
but there are several that were over 100 feet in 
circumference before the flames got at them. 
The guides point out seventeen that you must 
have more than eighty feet cord to encircle, 
and there are said to be about one hundred 
more not less than 50 feet in girth. The 
“Grizzly Giant” has a limb 125 feet from 
the ground that is six feet in diameter. | 
Through the hollow of one prostrate trunk 
three of our party rode abreast for nearly fifty 
feet, and within the burned-out base of ore 
standing giant sixteen horsemen found place 
without touching a cord drawn about its body | 
at four feet from the ground. Statements like | 
these show what the Big Trees are—they are | 
facts stubborn encugh for any judgment. At) 
first, as I’ve already said, the grove was a dis- | 
appointment—I suppose it was because we | 
had been riding all the morning through acres | 
and acres of such enormous pines and cedars. | 
One cannot help regretting that fire has) 
worked such irreparable injury to so many of 
the trees; it was fire of years ago, probably | 
set in the woods by the Indians. Weare told| 
that the Calaveras grove has never been de- 
spoiled in this manner, and the Mariposa | 
grove is not likely to be further damaged by | 
this agency. 

This grove, two miles square, belongs to the | 
State—having been donated by the general | 
government in June, 1864. The grant was | 
accepted by the Legislature in 1865, and | 
eight commissioners were appointed to look | 
after the trees and the Yosemite valley. 

The opinion somewhat widely prevails, I 
have learned, that there are no little Big| 
Trees—that they belong to a past age, and | 
are likely to soon die from the face of the 
earth. This is a great mistake; wesaw many | 
not more than two or three feet in diameter, | 
and at Clark’s they told me that numbers | 
exist less than twenty feet in height. The} 
cones have been sent and carried to various | 
parts of the world—tiny bushes two or three 
years old can be seen at several places in our 
own State. The seed germinates readily, and | 
the tree seems to grow well in our northern | 
latitudes. 

The small and medium-sized trees lose but | 
a trifle of their circumference in the first} 
twenty feet: the older ones are considerably | 
larger at the ground than at ten feet above. 
Some of us showed aslight disposition at first 
to scold at the old fellows on this account— | 
the trees are of such height and symmetry that | 
our eyes refused to admit their great size till | 
the measuring line gave its proof. We spent 
a long day among them ; each hour they grew | 
upon our conceptions; in the evening our 





| 


appreciation of their grand royalty was ten- | 


fold greater than in the morning. 





Walk around one of the monarchs—it is 
twenty-five or thirty steps ; examine its ridged 
bark—it is ten to sixteen inches thick ; look 
up at its limbs—they are 100 to 150 feet above 
your head; measure their size—each is as 
large as the great trees of our Massachusetts 
forests ; so far up in the deep blue that your 
eye’s experience is no longer of avail—there 
is the rich green foliage murmuring in the 
afternoon breeze! One needs to lie on one’s 
elbow to see into the tops of these strong 
creations ;—for I found it easier to regard 
them as separate tokens of creative power, 
than to think of them as having grown by 
the slow process of years to their vastness, 
Yet, they have grown, and are still growing ; 
looking up into the branches with a glass, one 
can see the twigs of last year hardening under 
the sun. There is the rugged and gnarly 
“Grizzly Giant”—what lengths of days are 
his! His years are the years of the Christian 
era; perhaps in the hour when the angels 
saw the star of Bethlehem standing in the 
East this germ broke through the tender sod 
and came out into the air of the upper world ! 

It isa dull soul that has no such sugges- 
tions as these when riding or walking in the 
California forests. As I have indicated, there 
are thousands and thousands of pines and 
oaks and cedars that give eight or ten feet of 
diameter; consider an oak of that size, and 
see how far down the years you must go to 
find the summer when it was but a sapling no 
larger than one’s thumb. Take a common 
redwood; it was large enough for a ship’s 
mast when Columbus first set his sails for this 
western continent. “Through nature up to 
nature’s God,’—and so as | lay on the leafy 
and mossy earth and looked up into their 
swaying boughs, I could not help giving some 
of these trees birth in the day when Christ 
came. So doing, what a little thing is man 
and his best work,—dead to-day and forgotten 
to-morrow! But my tree was a twig in the 
year 1, and is green and vigorous in the year 
1869—a delight to the eye, the pride of the 
world, with a voice of infinite suggestion for 
the soul of him who can hear and understand. 

sicattiigtienmme 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsicn Ixren.icence.—European dates to the 

6th inst, have been received. 


Great Berrain anp Irngtanp.—It was reported 
that information had been given by secret agents of 
the government leading to the belief that there is 
danger of another rising in Ireland. The Cabinet 
was said to be considering the question of continu- 
ing the suspension of habeas corpus, but no action 
on the subject had taken place. The Irish in 
Southwark, London, have pat forward another of 
the Fenian prisoners as a candidate for Parliament. 
The cott:m mills in Lancashire which had been 
partially suspended, are again running on full time. 

Fraxce.—In the Legislative Body, on the 30th 
ult., the Opposition submitted ‘‘ interpellations’’ 
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in regard to the prorogation of the Chambers in 9th 
month last, and to the action of the authorities in 
the disturbances in Paris last summer and in some 
other cases. One member offered an interpellation 
on the assassination of citizens, and demanded the | 
impeachment of the Ministers. The introduction of | 
these measures caused much excitement. 
sitting of the 3d inst. Henri Rochefort demanded 


that the National Guard should be ordered in fa- | 


ture to guard the hall for the protection of the mem- 
bers, a demand that had no other effect than to in- 
duce in the Chamber eager expressions both of sup- 
port and disapproval, the latter predominating. 


Elections were held on the 5th in those districts | 
of Paris where the late elections were not decisive. | 


The city was free from disturbance. 

Tbe Empress has returned from the East. 

Spain.—The constitutional guarantees, 
were suspended some time since on the ground of 
public safety, have been restored, and several Re- 
publican journals, 
forbidden at the beginning of the recent insurrec- 
tion, have been allowed to reappear. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt is- 
sued on te Ist inst., showed a total debt, principal 
and interest, including coupons due but not pre- 
sented for payment, of $2,648,: 
in the Treasury $194,674,947, 56; making the ex- 
cess of debt over amount on hand $2,453,559,735,- 
23, a decrease in the past month of $7,571,454, 13 
The amount of outstanding bonds ues to the Pa- 
cific Railroads was $62,625,320; accrued interest, 
not yet paid, $1,536,205,04; interest paid by the 
United States, $4,984,822,54, of which $1,835, 730, « 
04 has been repaid by transportation of mails ko. 
leaving $3, 148,092,50 still due from the companies. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, states the number of National Binks organ- 


tion, to be 1620; amount of notes outstanding, 


Ninth month 30th, $299,759,055. 
A postal convention has been concluded by the 


s* 
pa 


Postmaster General with the Post-office Department | 


of Gteat Britain, reducing, after First month Ist, 
1870, the rate of letter postage, prepaid, to six cts, 
or three pence per half-ounce or fraction thereof. 
If not prepaid, or if insufficiently prepaid, a fine of 
six cents will be added to the deficient postage, and 


collected on delivery. The rates of postage and con- | 


ditions of payment on printed matter and samples 
of merchandize, remain unchanged. The negotia- 
tions on this subject, commenced about two months 
previously, were conducted near the conclusion, by 
telegraph. 

The Tennessee Legislature has adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to remove all the disabili- 
ties imposed by the 15th amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Elections for the acceptance or rejection of the 
Constitutions recently framed, and for State officers, 
in Texas and Mississippi, commenced on the 30th 
ult., to continue four days in the former State and 
two days in the latter. The result was not certain- 
ly known in either State when this summary was 
prepared, but it was belleved that in Mississippi, 
Alcorn was elected Governor, and the Constitution 
adopted. So far as heard from, the elections were 
conducted quietly in both States. 

The Legislature of the Territory of Wyoming | 
has passed a bill granting suffrage to women. 

Concress.—T he second regular sessiou of the 41st 
Congress opened on the 6th inst. In the Senate | 
Lot M. Morrill, appointed to fill the place of W. P. 
Fessenden, deceased, was sworn in. The creden- 
tials of Joha W. Johnston and James F. Lewis as 


In the | 


which | 


the publication of which was | 
} 


284,682,79 ; amount | 


| the 5 


| loan at 4} per cent. are urged. 


| nation is that of the “ Alabama claims,”’ 
| hoped that the time will soon arrive to approach its 


Senators elect from Virginia, were presented, and 
laid on the table to await the formation of the usual 
committees. Drake of Mo., introduced a bill, 
| further to define and regulate the j urisdiction and 
| powers of U. 8. Courts; prohibiting such Courts 
from adjudging any act of Congress invalid on ac- 
count of unconstitutionality. The following bills 
were also introduced: by Williams of Oregon, to 
regulate the immigration of Chinese, forbidding 
their importation by contract; by Sumner of Mass. 
relating to the appellate jurisdiction of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court; by Morton of Ind.. to provide for 
the reconstruction of the State of Georgia, by re- 
convening the Legislature, excluding those disquali- 
fied by the 14th amendment, and if that body 
shall ratify the 15th amendment, admitting the 
State to representation in Congress; by Cragin of 
N. H. for the execution of the laws agaiust poly- 
gamy in Utah; and some others. 


In the House, a bill providing for taking the 
ninth census was reported from the Committee ap- 
pointed at the previous session, and several billa 
| were introduced. The credentials of the members 
elect from Alabama were referred to the Committee 
on Elections. 


The President’s Messzge was read in both Houses. 
After a brief reference to the blessings of our national 
conditton and to the responsibilities of those intrust- 
ed with the administration, he states, concisely 
but clearly, the case of Georgia, as respects recon- 
struction, and suggests a law authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to reconvene the Legislature as originally 
elected, admitting none who are inelligible by the 
| 14th amendment, or who cannot take the test oath. 
| The restoration of Virginia under her newly adopted 
Constitution, is recommended. On the currency 
question, the return to a specie basis is bell to be 


; : : | necessary to stability, and though not immediately 
ized under the National Currency act, now in opera- | 


practicable, should be the aim of legislation. It is 
auggested that tbe Treasury be anthorized to redeem 
its own paper at a fixed price whenever presented, 
and to withhold such redeemed currency from circu- 
lation until sold again for gold. The payment of 
5 and 6 per cent. bonds as the time arrives when 
they may be redeemed, and the substitution of a 
The sympathy of 
our government and people with the Cubans in the 
struggle with Spain, is asserted, but the contest has 
never assumed the proportions of a war in the in- 
ternational sense, nor justified a recognition of bel- 
| ligerency. The good offices of our government, to 
put a stop to bloodshed, were offered, but not ae- 
cepted. the neutrality laws have been executed in 
good faith and illegal expeditions stopped. The 
only grave question now pending with any foreign 
aud it is 





solution so as not only to remove past causes of 
complaint, but ‘‘to lay the foundation of a broad 
principle of public law which will prevent future 
difficulties, aud tend to a firm and continued peace 
|and friendship.”’ The continuanee of a friendly 
and enlightened policy towards China is urged, and 
| legislation to prevent the enslavement of tie Chi- 
| nese under the naine of coolies. The conviction is 
| expressed that three things are essential to our na- 
| tional peace, perpetuity and fullest dev-lopment : 
Ist. Strict integrity in fulfilling all our obligations ; 
| 24. To secure protection to the persoa and property 
| of the citizen in every portion of our country, with- 
out refersnce to original nationality, religion, color 
or position, demanding only obedience to the laws 
and proper respect for the rights of others. 3d. 
Union of all the Statos, with equal rights, inde- 
structible by any constitutional means. 





